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LET THE LAYMAN SUGGEST IT 


Just as it is important to start with the conscious needs and interests 
of our laymen, so also it is best to have the original impetus for starting 
study groups come from a layman or group of laymen. Such “spon- 
taneous combustion” has often set many on fire with the idea of adult 
study more effectively than if the minister had initiated it. In many 
ways, these other-directed adults of ours respond more readily to sug- 
gestions and invitations coming from other laymen. § Ministers may 
shake their heads and wonder when they hear of the spontaneous 
origination of study groups in other churches, saying, “I wish that 


2 


could happen in my church!” Yet more often than not in these 
churches, laymen have first casually suggested the idea, and the min- 
ister has then seized upon this opportunity and encouraged them to 
gather some of their friends together for an initial group. I have 
never heard of a church where the origin of such groups could be said 
to have been purely spontaneous. I know of one church that has a set 
policy that no new group can come into being until the members re- 
quest this of the minister; but the lay initiative that started the first 
groups in this church was stimulated by the minister’s frequent refer- 
ence in sermons and personal conversations to the unique spiritual 
opportunities available in small groups——Davip J. ERNSBERGER in A 
Philosophy of Adult Christian Education, just published by Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia. 








College Year: Three 13-Weeks Trimesters? 


New Macalester President 
Proposes Major Adjustment 


A three-semester-a-year system, from 
Labor Day to July, was proposed by 
President Harvey M. Rice as he was in- 
augurated as the tenth president of Mac- 
alester College in St. Paul, Minn. 

In making his proposal, Dr. Rice said, 
in part: 

“Why has it been assumed that young 
adults between the ages of 18 and 22 can- 
not pursue intellectual activities effective- 
ly and profitably more than 30 to 32 
weeks of each year? 

“Why should not Macalester explore 
the possibilities of three semesters in 
one year instead of two? Why could 
we not start one semester following Labor 
Day, complete it by Christmas, begin an- 
other in January, complete it by the first 
week in April, begin another the middle 
of April to complete it in July? This 
would not be a quarter system. 
Trimester System 

“It would be a trimester system rather 
than a semester system. By means of it 
a student could complete the present eight 
semesters in two years and seven months 
of trimsters, instead of the present three 
years and nine months of semesters. 

“To be sure, there would be problems 
to be solved and many objections to be 
overcome, but the end result would be 
more than worth the effort. 

“On every side there are pressures for 
students to mature earlier, to get through 
college earlier, to enter either professional 
education or business at an earlier age. 
The accent today is upon youth. 

“Tt is not only Air Force generals who 
are getting younger every year; but busi- 
ness executives, top management person- 
nel and professional men also seem to be 
growing younger and younger. 

“There is a great deal of evidence to 
show that scientists do their most in- 
ventive and creative work while in their 
twenties and thirties. An effective edu- 
cation should bring them to this work as 
well educated as possible at as early an 
age as possible. 

“In spite of pessimistic attitudes in 
many quarters, it is my conviction that 
young people entering college today are 
more knowledgeable, more mature, and 
more certain of what their goals in life 
are than any previous generation. 

“This means that with the proper cur- 
riculum, the right kind of motivation 
and guidance, and with effective teaching 
what can be accomplished by them is far 
greater than we suppose. 

“It is my belief that they will rise to 
an inspiring challange and achieve far 
greater excellence than we have ever ex- 
pected of them. 


“Let us look at one of the objections 
that will be raised to any effort to estab- 
lish a trimester system. This will be that 
a student cannot learn in 13 weeks, from 
Labor Day to Christmas vacation, what 
he learns in a 16-weeks semester that 
continues until the end of January. 

“Suppose, then, that instead of our 
remaining tied to the 50-minute college 
class period we increase the length of it 
to one hour. A student in class for three 
fifty-minute periods per week for 16 
weeks will actually spend 40 clock-hours 


in the classroom. 

“A student can spend three sixty-min- 
ute periods per week for 13 weeks and 
spend 39 clock hours in the classroom. 
Such a means would be only one of many 
that could be used to solve the problem. 

“A trimester system would not only 
make it possible for a student to complete 
his four years of liberal arts study in two 
and one-half calendar years; it would 
also make use of the college plant for a 
greater portion of each year and, thus, 
by increasing its utilization would make 
the plant more productive. 

“Similarly, even without increasing the 
number of students at any one time in the 
student body, it could make possible, in 
four years, a percentage increase of 60% 
more students being served by the college 
plant.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Donald 
G. Miller of the faculty of Union Seminary, 
Va.; Robert P. Richardson, Raleigh church, 
Memphis, Tenn., and W. Kirk Allen, First 
church, Kingsport, Tenn. 


COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


Does the phrase “communion of 
saints” found in the creed refer to 
those Christians who have died and 
gone to heaven? 


ALLEN: No, it refers I think to all 
members of the invisible church. Let’s 
define the terms again—a saint is one 
who has accepted Christ as his Savior 
and seeks to lead a truly Christian life. 
This involves all those who have died 
and have gone to heaven. It involves all 
those who are now living, whether in our 
own congregation or in congregations 
around the world, and involves those also 
who are yet to come. It is the eternal 
church, the invisible church of Jesus 
Christ. This is the meaning of the term 
“communion of saints.” 


“ROSE AGAIN”? 


Explain the use of the word again 
in the creed, “rose again from the 
dead.” 


Miter: I suspect that that was just 
a sort of a colloquial or incorrect use of 
the English language, when the creed was 
put into English language from the 
Greek. The creed was originally writ- 
ten in the Greek language and, there- 
fore, this is simply an English idiom. 
We say sometimes of a person, “He fell 
down and got up again,” and this says 
“He died and rose again.” But one 
could leave the again out and still have 
the same meaning. He was crucified, dead 
and buried; the third day he rose from 
the dead. 


PREACHER vs. CONGREGATION 


How far should a minister be influ- 
enced in his preaching by the attitudes 
of his congregation? 


RICHARDSON: Let me say first that a 
minister who is a Christian minister 
above all else serves his Lord Christ. He 
is obligated, as the Apostle Paul felt, to 
preach the gospel under a divine com- 
pulsion; he is obligated to his Lord in 
all matters of faith, which includes the 
preaching of the Word. Now, the minis- 
ter is the spiritual leader of his people 
and he must always regard their attitudes 
and their thoughts and patterns in his 
ministry, but at the same time he must 
seek conscientiously, under the direction 
of the Spirit, to lead his people boldly 
to the throne of God’s grace. This means 
that he must act as a prophet in the 
pulpit, pointing his people ahead and 
sometimes, as he declares the whole coun- 
sel of God, it may or may not coincide 
with the people’s particular attitude. Yet 
he must always recognize that when he 
speaks he must speak the truth in love 
as a minister of reconciliation in the 
Spirit of Christ. I think too that the very 
attitudes of a congregation will often 
help to determine the direction of a min- 
ister’s preaching, even though the nature 
of his preaching will remain as the Word 
of God living and vital in its applica- 
tion to current issues. Yet the minister 
must never preach under the illusion that 
the voice of his people can be equated 
with the voice of the pulpit so that he 
becomes a slave to the dictates of his 
congregation’s particular attitudes. First 
and foremost, he is a spokesman for God, 
and he will preach, if he is honest with 
himself, as Paul did in Ephesus when 
he said, “I shrank not from declaring 
to you anything that was profitable, tes- 
tifying of repentance to God and of faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | Korean Church Row Delays 
Change in Mission Status 





e AMERICAN BapPTIsTs will “not really 
be true” to Christ’s gospel until congre- 
gations give up much of their independ- 
ence, according to Joseph Heartberg, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New Jersey Bap- 
tist Convention. The “pure independ- 
ence” and “extreme autonomy” of the 
churches, he said, is “out of harmony” 
with the New Testament doctrine that 
the church is the Body of Christ and is 
an obstacle to fulfilling the Christian 
mission in today’s world. ... ¢ SOME 
1,800 DELEGATES to the Texas Baptist 
Brotherhood’s annual convention unani- 
mously adopted a resolution urging Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to attend worship when 
he visits Russia. . . . @ MISSIONARIES 
need to study anthropology so that they 
can better understand problems they face 
in changing ancient pagan cultures in 
primitive areas of the world, 700 priests, 
religious and lay workers attending the 
conference of the Catholic Mission-Send- 
ing Societies were told recently in Wash- 
ington. ... e A NEW SURVEY of the 
Jewish communities of the world indi- 
cates that there are about 12,082,000 
Jews living in 119 lands and territories. 

.. @ A stupy as to what makes some 
city churches effective and others ineffec- 
tive is being conducted by the National 
Council of Churches and several of its 
constituent denominations with findings 
to be announced in the fall of 1960.... 
e PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has signed 
into law a two-year extension of Public 
Law 480, under which American religious 
and charitable agencies obtain surplus 
foods from the Department of Agriculture 
for overseas distribution. Compromises on 
the bill, however, resulted in a measure 
that pleased neither its sponsors, the 
President, nor the religious agencies. . . . 
e A TREATY TO CEASE all nuclear weapons 
testing—atmosphere, space and under- 
ground—should be urgently sought, ac- 
cording to the Commission of the Church 
on International Affairs in a 53-page 
memorandum distributed in New York 
to more than 700 United Nations dele- 
gates and alternates. ...e A SURVEY OF 
150 Negro families living in rural Wis- 
consin, believed to be the first of its kind 
in any northern state, revealed that of 
117 families claiming church member- 
ship, 87 reported regular attendance, 70 
in racially-mixed congregations. ... e 
THE UnitTep CHURCH OF CANADA re- 
ports a membership of 980,461 for a 1958 
increase of 25,158. 


TAEJON, KorEA (RNS)—Last-minute 
cancellation of plans to dissolve the 75- 
year-old Korea Mission of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, and integrate 
it with the Presbyterian Church in Korea 
was announced here. 

The announcement was made by a 
three-man United Presbyterian deputa- 
tion at stormy sessions of the 44th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Korean Church, 
whose 555,000 members make it the larg- 
est Christian body in the country. 

“Mutual confidence is essential to the 
complete relationship which integration 
implies,” said a statement by the depu- 
tation to Chin Hyun Lo, retiring Mod- 
erator of the Assembly. But, it pointed 
out, the action of a large number of the 
Korean presbyteries in refusing to recog- 
nize the name “United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA” adopted in the 1958 
merger of two American denominations 
“raises a question of the confidence of 
the Presbyterian Church in Korea” in 
the new U.S. group. 

Uniting in the new denomination were 
the former Presbyterian Church in the 
USA and the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America. 

The deputation comprised Roy E. 
Grace, pastor of the Beverly Hills United 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and a member of his denomination’s 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations; Henry Little, Jr., commission 
secretary for Korea, Japan, Hong Kong 
and the Philippines; and Richard Baird, 
commission representative in Korea. 

Dispute over the name change stems 





75th Anniversary 


On the day before the Assembly opened 
in Taejon a commemorative service 
marked the 75th anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the first Protestant missionaries 
to Korea—Dr. Horace Newton Allen, a 
physician, followed shortly by Horace G. 
Underwood, a minister. Roy E. Grace, 
Philadelphia, Pa., representing the 
United Presbyterian, USA, Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, 
urged the Korean Church to “forget the 
past, use the present, press on to the 
future, and be loyal to Christ.” He liken- 
ed the church to a bicycle which has to 
keep moving forward in order not to fall 
down. 





from a large minority faction in the Ko- 
rean church which has petitioned the 
Ass iuvly to withdraw from the World 
Council of Churches and has opposed 
the new name on the grounds that the 
word “United” implies recognition of the 
ecumenical movement. 

The minority group, which calls itself 
the National Association of Evangelicals 
party (not affiliated with the NAE in 
the United States), split the Korean 
Church’s 44th General Assembly after 
three days of delaying action which pre- 
vented even the election of an Assembly 
Moderator. The NAE delegates were es- 
timated at 120, compared with 150 for 
the majority group, called the Ecumenical 
party by their rivals. 

Unwilling to accept defeat on the first 
key vote of the Assembly which seated 
an opposing presbytery delegation, the 
militant minority adjourned to meet 
again Nov. 24. The majority group called 
for a count of the voice vote on adjourn- 
ment. When this was arbitrarily refused 
by the retiring moderator, Mr. Chin, the 
NAE faction walked out, taking with 





Moderator Elected 

SrouL, Korea (rRNS)—The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Korea, split by the walk- 
out of a large minority group from its 
General Assembly elected as its 44th 
Moderator a 74-year-old pastor from 
Kunsan, Chang Koo Yi. 

Evicted from the host church by NAE 
partisans, the slim majority group moved 
to Seoul and declared itself the continu- 
ing 44th General Assembly. 

Mr. Chang, the new Moderator, issued 
an earnest appeal for peace and unity in 
the church in this 75th anniversary year 
of Protestant missions in Korea. In one 
of its first acts, the re-opened Assembly 
appointed a peace committee to seek rap- 
prochement with the dissident minority. 

If efforts to avert a permanent schism 
fail, the current rupture will be the third 
rift in eight years in Korean Presbyte- 
rianism, the country’s largest denomina- 
tion. The fundamentalist Koryu Presby- 
terian Church, now numbering 150,000 
members, seceded in 1951, and the Cana- 
dian-affiliated Presbyterian Church in 
the Republic of Korea, with 170,000 
members, separated in 1954. The parent 
body, the Presbyterian Church in Korea, 
has a membership of 550,000. 








them all officers of the former 43rd As- 
sembly except the treasurer. 

The majority, still protesting adjourn- 
ment, passed a vote of no confidence in 
the moderator and Pil Soon Chun, former 
moderator, was asked to take the chair. 
However, attempts to restore order were 
futile as NAE partisans re-entered the 
church to evict the majority. A caucus 
of the majority group called for an ad- 
journed meeting of the 44th Assembly 
in Seoul on the following day. 


Background of Dispute 

Epirors’ Note—The disputed dele- 
gation of commissioners came from 
Kyong-gi (Seoul) Presbytery. After a 
stated meeting of the presbytery in May 
where there were alleged irregularities, a 
called meeting was held in late June 
when the resignations of the Moderator 
and stated clerk were accepted and a new 
election of commissioners was held. The 
General Assembly’s stated clerk then 
declined to accept either group. After a 
sharp debate, with tempers flaring, it 
was agreed to give time for each side to 
state its case. After this presentation and 
a secret ballot, the commissioners chosen 
at the called meeting were recognized 
124-119, with five invalid ballots. The 
stated clerk then called the roll and de- 
clared the commissioners seated. 

Well-informed persons said this ma- 
neuvering came from a deeply-rooted 
struggle for control of the Assembly and 
its theological seminary. Officers of the 
Assembly were considered to be aligned 
with the fundamentalist National Asso- 
ciation of Evangelicals while the com- 
missioners elected at Kyong-gi Presby- 
tery’s called meeting are openly in favor 
of continued participation in the World 
Council of Churches and the Korean 
National Christian Council. 

When the Assembly reconvened on the 
following day and before new officers 
could be elected, a motion was adopted 
referring the credentials of Kyong-gi 
Presbytery’s commissioners to the stand- 
ing committee on rules, with the Assem- 
bly in recess from 11:00 a.m. to 7:00 
p.m. The committee's report was a bomb- 
shell. There was no agreement except 
in a recommendation that the Assembly 
adjourn and meet again before the end 
of the year. During that time Kyong-gi 
Presbytery would be expected to straight- 
en out the situation as to its commission- 
ers. 

When a motion was made to reject the 
committee’s report and proceed with the 
docket, the Moderator produced an un- 
signed letter, written in blood, appealing 
in the name of the million and a half 
Christians of Korea for the Assembly not 
to let the blood of the martyrs to have been 
shed in vain. Obviously moved and with 
his voice almost breaking at times, the 
Moderator appealed to the Assembly not 
to split, but to unite and get down to 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY @ Lancelot Andrewes, the 
saintly and busy bishop of Winchester in 
the 17th century, tried earnestly to keep 
his mornings free for study, but even then 
it was not easy. He once made the touch- 
ing rernark that “they were no true schol- 
ars who came to speak with him before 
noon.” When I was in the pastorate I 
managed to convey to my people the idea 
that they would have a better minister 
if they saw to it that his mornings were 
spent in the study. They evidently got 
the point, for, except for dire emergencies, 
I spent four hours every morning with 
my books. When I tell this to my Amer- 
ican colleagues they look at me in blank 
amaze. But then, I had no mimeograph 
machine, and the hours I might have 
spent getting out a bulletin were spent 
on sermon preparation and visitation. 

TUESDAY e [| have listened to six ser- 
mons today, and I cannot recall one mem- 
orable phrase, one ringing sentence. I 
tried to tell my students that a sermon 





business. 

At that time it was voted to take a 
weekend recess. When the Assembly re- 
convened, the actions reported in the 
RNS story above were taken. 


School Principal not to 
Bow to Fundamentalists 

LAKEWoopD, O. (RNS)—The principal 
of Lakewood High School said he would 
not substitute any other book for the his- 
tory text which an ultra-fundamentalist 
group in Ohio has called an “attempt to 
brainwash the minds of our young 
people.” 

Principal Mahlon Povenmire was re- 
ferring to a charge made by the American 
Council of Christian Churches against 
the text, American History, by Lewis P. 
Todd and Merle Curti. 

“The book will continue to be used,” 
Mr. Povenmire said, “We checked it 
very carefully before adopting it for use. 
There isn’t anything written that some- 
one won't find objectionable.” 

A. Franklin Faucette, a vice-president 
of the American Council’s Ohio unit, said 
the book “taught American history from 
Colonial days to the present as a class 
struggle.” 

He said, it “plays down military ex- 
ploits and plays up labor disputes and 
economic struggles, and creates in the 
minds of the students that our system 
is wrong and should be changed.” 

* * * 
THE UNIVERSE is but one great city, 
full of beloved ones, divine and hu- 
man, by nature endeared to each other.— 
EPICTETUS. 


ought to be more like a poem than an 
argument—a poem in praise of God; but 
their pseudo-scientific education makes 
it very hard for them to think in these 
terms. However, I will keep on trying 
to encourage them to stir up the gift that 
is in them. 

WEDNESDAY e [I have spent most of 
the morning reading the sermons that 
were preached yesterday, and it strikes 
me as curious that they are nearly all 
based on Pauline passages. Paul, the 
supreme poet of Christianity! And they 
have treated him as if he were a syste- 
matic theologian! The wonderful sim- 
iles, metaphors, images, pictures, of this 
spirit-filled, dramatic singer have become 
flat, literal statements, treated like logical 
propositions. 

THURSDAY e¢ “Gentlemen,” said Vol- 
taire to his friends who were discussing 
atheism at his dinner table, “Change the 
subject.” And when the servants had 
left he explained that he did not want 
his throat cut and his silver stolen. If 
there were no God, he added, it would be 
necessary to create one by act of parlia- 
ment tomorrow in order to keep down 
the number of police and to strengthen 
respect for law and order. Listening to 
some people during Khrushchev’s visit, 
I wondered whether their support of 
religion was any better than Voltaire’s. 

FRIDAY © The first sentence of any 
sermon is important, but how few of us 
take the trouble to chisel a sentence like 
this, “When you watch a religion at work 
you find a morality; when you converse 
with religion in its thoughtful moods, 
you find a theology; but whenever you 
get to the heart of religion, you find a 
song.’ This is but one of many examples 
from that fine, forgotten preacher, Percy 
Ainsworth. 

SATURDAY e [| am that rare bird in 
America—a pedestrian. I have no auto- 
mobile, and have never driven one, so 
I am compelled to walk. The parking 
problem on campus worries me not at 
all, but it is a source of great concern 
to the students, some of whom complain 
that they have to park so far from the 
gymnasium that they have to use their 
own legs to get there! 

SUNDAY e [| had the privilege of at- 
tending the ordination examination of one 
of my former students today. The coun- 
cil was made up of ministers and lay- 
men, and I was struck by the academic 
character of the proceedings. The ques- 
tions asked were all of a theological and 
speculative nature, concerning nice points 
of doctrine. The laymen present evi- 
dently felt they ought to ask this kind 
of question, thereby turning themselves 
into amateur theologians, but why? I 
would have welcomed a more practical 
approach. Nobody seemed interested in 
the candidate’s attitude to race, industry, 
sex, leisure, education, or the arts. But 
are not these just as important as his 
opinions concerning the Virgin Birth? 
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An Open Letter to Christians Who Smoke 


e NOTE—It is to be hoped that 
Outlook readers will exercise their 
usual toleration in regard to the 
major discussion of this issue. 
The editors have acceded to re- 
quests to present this topic, with 
the recognition that with all the 
commercialized and highly-pub- 
licized appeals of the press, radio, 
television and billboards, few and 
seldom are the opportunities to 
consider any other side of the 
question. 


VERYBODY ELSE has had his say. 
Now it’s your turn. 

We’ve heard from the medical authori- 
ties. Their testimony is practically unan- 
imous: cigarettes, long branded as “cof- 
fin nails,’’ are indeed lethal. The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society’s comprehensive sur- 
vey of 187,000 men of 50 to 70 over a 
44-month period revealed that death 
rates are 123 per cent higher for heavy 
smokers (two packs or more a day) than 
for non-smokers; 96 per cent higher for 
smokers of one to two packs a day; 70 
per cent higher for half-a-pack to one- 
pack-a-day smokers; and 34 per cent 
higher for those smoking less than half 
a pack a day. 


In fact, Dr. Daniel Horn, assistant 
director of the ACS statistical research 
center, has estimated that “heavy cigarette 
smoking can cut seven or eight years off 
your life.” The ACS cites an “extremely 
high association” between cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer, as well as certain 
other types of cancer; a “very high asso- 
ciation” for pneumonia and duodenal 
ulcers; a “high association” for coronary 
heart disease and cirrhosis of the liver; 
and a “moderate association” with 
strokes. The ACS survey, significant in 
itself, has been reinforced by at least 18 
additional research projects conducted by 
scientific groups in seven countries dur- 
ing recent years. 


All point to the same conclusion: 
THE CIGARETTE IS A KILLER. 


They Replied 


Yes, we’ve heard from the medical ex- 
perts. And, just as we expected, the 
cigarette manufacturers and their high- 
salaried scientific stooges have made 
prompt and vigorous reply. Their testi- 
mony is unanimous, too. With its $170 
million annual profit slip showing, the 
$5.7 billion per year tobacco industry 
has brushed aside the conclusions reached 
by these distinguished research scientists 
as “the opinion of a few statisticians.” 





DR. HOPKINS is professor of Bible and 
philosophy at Westminster College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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By JOSEPH M. HOPKINS 


One of the leading members of the Scien- 
tific Advisory Board to the Tobacco In- 
dustry Research Committee, insists that 
a three-year study by his organization has 
“produced no evidence that cigarette 
smoking or other tobacco use contributes 
to the origin of lung cancer.” 


To the credit of the metropolitan 
dailies, most of which derive considerable 
revenue from tobacco advertising, frank 
and full coverage of the debate has been 
carried on the front pages of newspapers 
across the land. Numerous journals, too, 
have contributed to the discussion. It 
seems a bit ironic, however, that The 
Atlantic Monthly and Reader’s Digest 
have found more occasion for comment 
than many of our church periodicals. 


D.A. Figures 


But you have remained conspicuously 
silent. Perhaps actions speak louder 
than words. If the polls mean anything, 
there is little indication that either con- 
science or conduct has been affected by 
the medical findings. According to the 
Department of Agriculture, 60 million 
Americans over 18 smoke, 54 million of 
them regularly. Six out of 10 men and 
three out of 10 women are cigarette 
users, the majority consuming 10 to 20 
cigarettes daily. True, there was a brief 
dip in cigarette consumption—at the peak 
of the scare propaganda—from 394 bil- 
lion in 1952 to 368 billion in 1954. But 
the trend quickly reversed itself and in 


1957 you and your fellow-inhalers set 
a national record at 409 billion cigarettes 
—440 billion, if exports to overseas mil- 
itary bases and foreign buyers be in- 
cluded. 

This record was shattered in 1958, 


when the total cigarette output rose to 
470 billion, 


Undoubtedly, the run to filter tips, 
plugged relentlessly via every conceivable 
advertising medium, is largely respon- 
sible for the recent upsurge in cigarette 
sales. It would be nice, wouldn’t it, to 
believe that all those nasty ingredients 
which undermine health and reduce lon- 
gevity are eliminated by filters? That 
multitudes of (cigarette) suckers were 
““filter-trapped” by the campaign is evi- 
denced by the fact that filter sales zoomed 
from one per cent of the market in 1951 
to 40 per cent in 1957. But a House 
Committee, in 1958, accused cigarette 
manufacturers of brain-washing the pub- 
lic in their filter-tip advertising, and as- 
serted that filters failed to reduce nicotine 
and tar. 


Two Possibilities 


But getting back to your silence. It has 
me puzzled. For it can mean only one of 
two things: that you consider a defense 
of your position to be either unnecessary 
or impossible. In either case I am puz- 
zled. 

To assume it unnecessary to justify 
your continued use of cigarettes in the 
face of the medical warnings is (1) to 
repudiate the evidence, or (2) to deny 





EARS AGO, while making calls 

on my hospital patients I stopped 
to see a dear old lady of 70 years, on 
whom I had operated two days before. 
Patting her on the shoulder, I leaned 
over and asked her how she felt. Mur- 
muring something indistinctly, she 
turned her head away from me. Lean- 
ing closer, I asked, ‘What is the mat- 
ter? Don’t you feel well today? Does 
the ether bother you?” 

Putting her hand against my chest, 
she gently pushed me away and said, 
“Oh doctor, please go away and come 
back when you have not been smoking! 
The odor of tobacco on you makes me 
so nauseated I can’t stand it.” 


DR. REAMS is a physician of Toledo, 
Ohio, and, among other distinctions, is a 
former president of the International 
Torch Clubs. 








@ A doctor's close-up experiences 


IT TAUGHT ME A LESSON 


By GLENN H. REAMS 


Thereafter I didn’t smoke until 
after I had visited her, and all went 
well. But, a few weeks later, the same 
thing happened with a lovely young 
lady of twenty-two. Still queasy from 
an ether anesthetic, she complained 
that the odor of tobacco on my clothes 
and breath made her sick. 

These two incidents set me thinking. 
If two patients had complained, how 
many others had suffered in silence? 
With some reluctance I decided that 
the luxury of smoking tobacco was an 
occupational handicap. Thereafter I 
stopped smoking until after working 
hours, and had no more complaints. 
Soon I began to feel so much better 
myself, that I stopped smoking alto- 
gether, and have not smoked since. I 
am afraid that I have become rather 
critical of those who do. 














its moral implications. With respect to 
the former of these alternatives, let me 
ask your something: whom is it more 
reasonable to believe—impartial medical 
scientists whose primary concern is for 
your health, or vested tobacco interests 
whose primary concern is for your mon- 
ey? Even to admit the possibility that 
the American Cancer Society et al. may 
be right is to acknowledge that cigarette 
smoking constitutes a health hazard. For- 
getting the moral aspects of the question 
for the moment, does not plain common- 
sense dictate that you should discontinue 
the habit until the facts are fully known? 
A Pittsburgh psychiatrist, cautioning 
against the indiscriminate use of tran- 
quilizers, concluded: ‘Even if only one 
in 1,000 cases were affected, we should 
object to any move which might cause 
a death.” 

Do you agree? Then why not apply 
the same logic to cigarettes? For the 
American Cancer Society tells us not that 
merely one of every 1,000 but “one of 
every 10 men who smoke over two packs 
a day will die of lung cancer” (as against 
the non-smoker average of one out of 
275). 

Let me pursue this point a little fur- 
ther. If there were any question about 
the safety of the tires on your automo- 
bile, would you continue to use them? 
Certainly not. Since, then, the safety 


of cigarettes has been called into serious 
question, why. continue to use them? 
After your tires have been retreaded they 
may be assumed safe, and you may again 
use them with confidence. And jf a filter 
is perfected which will effectively re- 
move the harmful constitutents from cig- 
arette smoke, you may resume the use 
of cigarettes without fear of damage to 
your health. 
Until then, is it not wise to desist? 


Moral Significance 


Moving to the second alternative—you 
accept the evidence but deny that it has 
moral significance—can you consistently 
hold this position as a Christian? Grant- 
ed that what comes out of the mouth is 
of greater spiritual import than what goes 
into it, is it morally defensible to persist 
in a practice which is detrimental to your 
health—and indirectly, through your ex- 


ample, detrimental to the health of oth- 
ers? If you fail to see this as a moral 
issue, then to what extent must personal 
and public health be jeopardized before 
you will agree that morality is involved? 

Oh, I know what you’re thinking. For 
years you’ve been fighting that brand of 
Pharisaic asceticism which in the same 
breath condemns indulgence in sex, al- 
cohol and tobacco as “sins of the flesh,” 
engaged in only by the carnally minded. 
Now the pietists are having their innings 
—and you hate to see them gloat! But 
why risk an early grave just to prove your 
point? 

Maybe, in your way of thinking, smok- 
ing hasn’t been immoral heretofore. But 
don’t let the old puritanical anti-tobacco 
prejudice—or your own prejudice against 
that prejudice—cloud the issue. Does not 
the sixth chapter of First Corinthians ob- 
ligate the Christian to honor and care 





ARE WE TOO EASY ABOUT 
SMOKING? 

HIS is a question many people 

have been asking since Edin- 
burgh Corporation started their 
anti-smoking drive some weeks ago. 
It has had the backing of a number 
of ministers, but although the 
Youth Committee of the Church of 
Scotland is willing to pass on in- 
formation of the campaign to young 
people it is not officially supporting 
it. 

Quite independently Greenock 
Presbytery has been asking its Kirk 
Sessions to discuss this matter and 
to report. 

Both in Edinburgh and Greenock 
emphasis is being put on discour- 
aging young people from taking up 
smoking or encouraging them to 
give it up if they have started, be- 
cause of the risks to health and the 
temptation to over-spending. 

The General Assembly have 
urged upon all parents and teachers 
“to do their utmost to warn young 
people of the danger.” 

Smoking is commonplace on 
many church premises. There is 
much greater laxity [or freedom] 
in this matter than there once was. 

What kind of example is set in 
your congregation ? — Life and 
Work of the Church of Scotland. 














@ On some of the social implications of stink bombs, 
or, if you wish to make a substitution, try cigarettes! 


J Do as 9 Please 


By JOE DOAKES 


| like stink bombs. 


They may be nauseating to other people but | like them and | believe 
in freedom—at least, my freedom to set off stink bombs any time and 
anywhere. 


After all, in this free country, a fellow ought to be able to do as he 
pleases. (Personally, it seems that only very queer people would have 
any objection to these bombs.) 


Some folks have the nerve to tell me that stink bombs are revolting, 
but | have a blistering comeback. | tell them: Get yourself a stink bomb 
if you don’t want to smell mine, else don’t blame me. That usually shuts 
them up for keeps. 


| have always liked stink bombs. Well, at first | didn’t—until | got used 
to them, but now | can’t get along without them, and when | think of 
the quiet satisfaction they bring and the lift | get when one goes off, | say, 
what the heck with finicky people with over-sensitive smellers. After all, 
a guy is due some pleasures in life without having everybody jump down 
his throat. 


Besides, it’s unfair to accuse me of being inconsiderate of other people. 
| am really very polite about my stink bombs because | never set one off 
without asking people sitting around me, ‘’Would you mind if | set off this 
stinker?’ The fact that nobody has ever had the nerve to stop me ought 
not to keep you from seeing my good intentions. 


Or, when people have indicated that my clothes or my breath may smell 
like my bombs, | always draw back at least an arm’s length for the rest 
of the conversation. It is true that only one fellow ever suggested that we 
not talk so close-up and he did that after | kept asking him why he was 
turning his head to one side and catching short gasps of breath. 


It’s a free country, | say. Anyway, | like setting off stink bombs, even 
if they do leave bad odors around the place. You can get used to anything 
if you like it and | guess | just like it and am used to it. There’s no use 
telling me to give up one of the biggest things in my life just because it 
happens to bother other people .. . 


And, if you will hand me a match, I'll set off one right now... 





MR. DOAKES, a well-known bum, prefers to be under suspicion rather than to be identified 
by the use of his full name. 
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for his body as “a temple of the Holy 
Spirit”? The Christian Century (Sept. 
21, 1955), while denying that this is 
“the real moral issue,” declares that “cig- 
arettes now pose a Christian ethical ques- 
tion insofar as they threaten the length 
of our Christian witness.” If cigarette 
smoking is what a New Orleans doctor 
recently asserted it to be—“slow suicide” 
—then morality has indeed entered the 
picture. 

I suggested earlier that your silence 
could mean that you consider justifica- 
tion of continued cigarette smoking to be 
either unnecessary or impossible. The 
latter would imply that you concur with 
the medical findings and acknowledge, at 
least in theory, their moral implications. 
But still you smoke—and either cannot 
or will not defend yourself in so doing. 


In either case, a serious moral issue 
is involved. 

As Christians, does it not behoove us 
to examine our conduct in the light of 
Christian principles—to regulate our 
thoughts, words and actions according 
to the will of God as it is revealed to us? 
Unfortunately, far too many of us fall 
into the social patterns of the day without 
a thought as to what ethical considera- 
tions may be involved. Does not this in- 
dicate a moral and spiritual shallowness 
of which the Christian should not be 
guilty ? 


Who Is Boss? 

But if you cannot summon an adequate 
defense for your failure to heed the scien- 
tific warnings, that is something else 
again. Does it perhaps mean—dare you 
admit it?—that, as Syd Harris put it in 
a recent newspaper column, “‘the cigarette 
is boss’? Does your silence—but per- 
sistence in smoking—mean that you know 
you should quit but can’t? Has the cig- 
arette replaced reason and conscience in 
the driver’s seat of your personality? 
Harris labels “morality” and “health” 
as the “worst reasons” to offer young 
people for not smoking. Yet he confesses 
that he despises himself for his “insane 
addiction to the weed” and avows that he 
“will not feel like a man” until he “can 
swear off the habit.” “The really valid 
reason for not starting this miserable 
habit,” according to Harris, “is that it 
undermines two of the most precious 
characteristics of the human being—cour- 
age and independence.” What are these 
traits if they are not moral and spiritual 
in character? 





Does not their surrender constitute 
a violation of the fundamental com- 
mandment of them all—the first? 


But maybe there’s another explanation 
for your silence—one which hasn’t oc- 
curred to me but which may be entirely 
plausible and defensible to you. If so, 
why not share it with the millions of your 
fellow-Christians who smoke cigarettes 
and are tortuously seeking to reconcile 
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the habit with conscience? You—and 
they—cannot continue indefinitely to fil- 
ter your smoke through the sand, ostrich- 
like. Sooner or later—unless tobacco re- 


search successfully isolates and eliminates 
the harmful ingredients in cigarette smoke 
—the moral issues must be faced. Then, 
perhaps, we will hear from you? 


Cigarettes, $6 Billion; 
Churches, $3 Billion 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs) — Ameri- 
cans will spend almost twice as much on 
cigarettes in 1959 as they contribute to 
their churches, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture predicted here. 

The department said cigarette smoking 
is on the increase and retail purchases 
will total nearly $6 billion this year. 
Total gifts to U.S. churches are a little 
more than $3 billion. 

In its annual report on the outlook 
for tobacco, the department said Amer- 
icans spend a record $5'% billion on 
cigarettes in 1958. 

It estimated that 58 million Americans 
are regular smokers—35 million men and 
23 million women. 

Average consumption is 24 cigarettes 
per day for men smokers and 19 a day 
for women. 

A record 460 billion cigarettes will be 
smoked this year and for the first time in 
history women will smoke more than one- 
third of them, the department said. 

In addition, the United States will 
export 19 billion cigarettes in 1959. 

If present trends continue, the total 
number of cigarettes consumed in the 
United States will rise to 570 billion in 
1965 and to 740 billion by 1975, the 
report predicted. 

A projection of present trends indi- 
cates there will be 66 million smokers 
by 1965 and 84 million by 1975. In 


the latter year, if present trends con- 
tinue, there will be almost as many wom- 
en smokers as men—46 million men and 
38 million women. 


Currently, 50 per cent of the male pop- 
ulation of the United States 15 years of 
age and older smokes regularly, accord- 
ing to the government survey. Projec- 
tions indicate this will rise to 59 per cent 
by 1965. 

At present, 36 per cent of women 15 
and over smoke. By 1965, this is ex- 
pected to rise to 40 per cent and in 1975 
to 46 per cent, if the increase in smok- 
ing by younger women continues. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


United Press International reports the 
results of a study made by the American 
Cancer Society covering 21,980 high 
school students in the Portland, Ore., 
area. Major findings: 

Smoking habits of parents determine, 
to a considerable extent, whether or not 
their children smoke. 

The ratio of smoking is highest among 
children in families in which both par- 
ents smoke; lowest in those in which 
neither parent smokes. 

Smoking habits of boys tend to con- 
form to those of the father; girls follow 
the mother. 





Cigarettes have been blamed for a lot 
of things—sterility, impotence, and 
even indigence. But there are no sta- 
tistical or experimental studies to back 
up these charges. 

However, the charge that there is 
a relationship between cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer is backed by sta- 
tistical studies in this and other coun- 
tries. 

Important among these is the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society’s four-year sta- 
tistical study of the smoking habits— 
and fate—of almost 200,000 men, 
from 50 to 70 years of age. The study 
showed that persons who smoke cig- 
arettes are ten times more likely to 
die of lung cancer than nonsmokers. 
Among two-pack-a-day smokers, the 
rate is more than 60 times higher. Evi- 





@ A statement by the American Cancer Society 


TO SMOKE OR NOT TO SMOKE? 


dence that cigarette smoking is a cau- 
sative factor in lung cancer has been 
accepted by an American Study Group 
on Smoking and Health, by the U.S. 
Public Health Service, and by Bri- 
tain’s Medical Research Council, as 
well as by The American Cancer So- 
ciety. 

Cigarette smoking may not be the 
only cause of lung cancer. Because air 
pollution is also suspected, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society is supporting re- 
search into this problem. 

Whether you should or should not 
smoke is a personal problem. A prob- 
lem of the American Cancer Society is 
to help halt the sharp rise in lung 
cancer deaths. The percentage of pa- 
tients now being saved from lung 
cancer is only four per cent. 
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EDITORIAL 


Family Quarrel 


Once more the Presbyterians of the 
world are being publicly disgraced by a 
family row. This time it is occurring in 
the Korean church under the leadership 
of a group of Fundamentalist-dominated 
aggressors. 

A vigorous minority has been seeking 
to get control of the General Assembly 
and its theological seminary, wresting the 
leadership from those who are inclined 
toward cooperation in line with the Pres- 
byterian tradition. 

The schismatics, wherever they op- 
erate, will rejoice. Indeed, they may very 
well take credit for what is taking place 
among Korean Presbyterians today, for 
the divisive, suspicious spirit has a way 
of spreading its evil sometimes, it seems, 
in a much more infectious way than do 
movements for health and a cooperative 
spirit of goodwill. 

Missionary leadership is deeply con- 
cerned and troubled by the Korean prob- 
lem and we can be sure that every con- 
structive measure is being taken. In the 
meanwhile, the rest of us can hope and 
pray. 


Montreat Leadership 


To those who know Montreat, the news 
that C. Grier Davis of the First church 
of Asheville, N. C., is to become presi- 
dent of that promising, but difficult, op- 
eration is good news indeed. 

Dr. Davis has been a constructive lead- 
er in relationship to the Montreat activity 
for a good many years. There is prob- 
ably no one who understands it from 
the inside out better than he. 

Furthermore, he will take with him 
to this new work a vast fund of goodwill 
and encouragement from all areas of the 
Southern church. He is also making it 
evident that he welcomes ideas and the 
support of concerned people who are 
dreaming great dreams for this conference 
center for Presbyterians in western 
North Carolina. 
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Montreat has great possibilities. For 
many years it has been troubled by grow- 
ing pains with an inevitable lack of 
funds. It has also been in difficulties be- 
cause of confused policies or an unclear 
image of its relationship to the church 
or its operation within the church. In 
recent years, however, much of this has 
been cleared up and while the physical 
needs are still very great, the potential 
resources also are notable. 

Under this new leadership, let us hope 
that Montreat may move nearer the pin- 
nacle of its possibilities, that it will be 
an enriching and a dynamic center of 
Christian witness, study and inspiration 
as this community of the church holds 
aloft what is best among us. 


Smith and COEMAR 


The election of John Coventry Smith 
as the chief executive of the United Pres- 
byterian, USA, missionary and ecumeni- 
cal activity could have been a surprise 
to no one. In the years of his service 
with the former Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions Dr. Smith demonstrated his capacity 
for the kind of leadership that is required 
while he was also revealing a personal 
magnetism that draws others toward him 
in confidence and goodwill. 

The fact that he comes from a United 
Presbyterian background will enable him 
to be all the more effective in meeting the 
difficult situations that are inevitable in 
a merger like that which took place last 
year when the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. came into being. 

Dr. Smith is equally at home in non- 
Presbyterian missionary and ecumenical 
circles where he has carried heavy coop- 
erative burdens and rendered an excep- 
tional service in many important spheres. 

Along with Dr. Black, who assumes his 
former associate secretaryship, Dr. Smith 
will lead the church into good days ful- 
filling the obligations that are assumed 
by the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations. 


Slight Exaggeration 


Newspapers across the country recently 
gave a spate of colorful publicity to a 
65-year-old Roman Catholic nun who 
was said to have ambitions to break the 
sound barrier. Newspapers told of Sister 
Mary Aquinas of Green Bay, Wisc., who, 
it was said, flies Navy and Air Force jets, 
and Air Force instructors were said to be 
preparing for her flight in an effort to 
break the sound barrier. 

An inquiry to the Air Force made by 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State 
(POAU) brought about a denial of the 
whole thing from Colonel Earl T. Rei- 
chert of the Community Relations Divi- 
sion, who said: 

“The incident to which you refer relates 
to a press release issued by an individual 
in the school in Green Bay, Wisc., at 


which Sister Aquinas teaches science. The 
release was misleading and resulted in 
news articles which were also misleading.” 


What seems to have happened is that 
Sister Aquinas once visited Hamilton Air 
Force Base with a group of teachers. She 
and other members of the class were 
given, as part of their tour of the post, 
“a short familiarization flight in a C-119 
air craft.” 


Officials said about it, “At no time did 
the Air Force offer to provide this indi- 
vidual a course of instruction in jet air- 
craft or a supersonic flight aboard an 
Air Force aircraft.” 


Campus Opportunities 


Important money is being spent by the 
Challenge Fund for Presbyterian, U.S., 
colleges in a program encouraging dis- 
tinguished visitors on the various cam- 
puses during the academic year. Some of 
the colleges already had something like 
this underway, but now with a $1,000 gift 
to be matched by another $1,000 they are 
being encouraged to plan a definite, spe- 
cific and comprehensive program. They 
must indicate that some thought is given 
to the securing of able and stimulating 
personalities for a visit to campuses last- 
ing, where possible, for several days. 
This is not to exclude the visits for one 
lecture, but it is to encourage colleges to 
attempt to make aavilable to their stu- 
dents opportunities to get acquainted and 
talk with notable persons who have 
achieved distinction in various fields. 
Eleven institutions already report some 
steps in this direction, though some have 
made greater advances than others. It is 
an obviously good step in the right direc- 
tion and should be encouraged by all 
means. 


The Minister's Wife 


At the Boston School of Theology, a 
grant from the Lilly Endowment has 
made possible a three-year study of the 
wife of the Protestant parish minister 
in America. An effort is being made to 
determine some of the relationships be- 
tween home and family life and the hus- 
band’s involvement in this particular 
vocation. 

William Douglas, the project director, 
would appreciate hearing from lay people, 
ministers and ministers’ wives as to how 
they feel the minister’s wife should be 
related to her husband’s vocation and to 
the church. Dr. Douglas (Box 16, 745 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.) 
is seeking to learn what is and should 
be expected of the minister’s wife in terms 
of her role in the manse and parish. What 
should she, her husband, or the church 
do to improve her “situation” ? 

He will doubtless be grateful to Out- 
LOOK readers who volunteer their opin- 
ions. 
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Footnote to 1 Peter 4:12-19 


FALLACIES ABOUT SUFFERING 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HE POSITIVE TRUTH about 

Christian suffering, i.e., suffering as 
a Christian, the essential pain, has been 
so clearly, concisely and beautifully ex- 
pressed in Dr. Henderlite’s pages (“Gird 
up Your Minds”), that there is no need 
to add to it. This footnote leaves the 
positive truth to one side and calls atten- 
tion only to some common fallacies about 
suffering. 

These are all held by Christian people, 
including Presbyterians. Perhaps no one 
of these fallacies is believed by all. Very 
likely there are many Christians who 
are taken in by none of them. We shall 
call these fallacies rather than false- 
hoods, and rather than half-truths. They 
may be partly true; the fallacy comes 
when any of these is taken for the basic 
truth. 


1. Pain is said to be unreal. This is 
not held by Christian churches that take 
common-sense seriously. It is so obvious- 
ly false that to most Christians the notion 
seems simply funny. Yet taken within 
limits it can be true. Some of our trials 
and tribulations, like some of our phys- 
ical ailments, are the creation of our own 
minds. Nevertheless to deny the reality 
of all pain just because some of it is only 
fancied, is as nonsensical as to deny the 
reality of all elephants just because your 
uncle once saw a pink one coming up 
through the floor. 

Furthermore, even those who know that 
pain is real, sometimes move right over 
on the Christian Science side of the street, 
without realizing it, when they take the 
attitude that if you are confronted with 
an unpleasant fact, just pay no attention 
to it and it will go away. We have even 
had Presidents of the United States who 
indulge in this kind of thing. Troubles 
do not vanish—our own don’t, and other 
people’s don’t—just because you won’t 
look at them. 


2. “Pain is a penalty which God im- 
poses on sinners.” (Remember, we are 
using the word pain in the widest sense 
to include all suffering or distress “of 
mind, body or estate.””) Sometimes this 
is true. Eaters of sour grapes have their 
teeth set on edge. For all that, you can- 
not make one list of people ranged on a 
virtue-vice scale with the sinners at the 
bottom and the saints on top—you cannot 
make a list like that, and another one 
of people arranged with the greatest suf- 
ferers at the bottom and the most com- 
fortable ones on top, and expect the two 
lists to be identical. You know they won’t 
be. Name the greatest sufferers you know: 
are they also the greatest scoundrels? 
To ask the question is to answer it. The 
whole book of Job, indeed you can say 
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the whole Bible, refutes this fallacy. 
Sometimes we think God ought to be 
most severe with the meanest people; but 
he has not settled all his accounts as 
soon as we might wish. 
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3. “Pain is good in itself; to seek it 
is to seek the secret of life.” Self-torture, 
on this theory, is the guide of life. Again 
the grain of truth gleams in the trash. 
For it is true that life here is woven with 
strands of pain, and the human being 
who has not suffered has not yet earned 
his humanity. The more deeply we enter 
into our kinship with other human be- 
ings, the more sorely our hearts are torn 
by the wretchedness of mankind. Pain 
may be the graving-tool of God whereby 
he etches on the smooth soul the lines of 
its destined beauty. It is possible for 
high souls to rejoice in tribulation, as 
Saint Paul did. 


Nevertheless, it is wrong to seek pain, 
to make renunciation just to be making 
renunciation, to make sacrifices without 
any purpose except self-pity and self- 
torture. Pain is not a good in itself. To 
add to the sum of it voluntarily is to 
misunderstand its meaning. There will 
be enough suffering for each of us to 
bear. The load we must carry will be 
heavy enough without an extra burden of 
meaningless rubble. 


4. “Pain is essentially evil and must 
be avoided wherever possible.” Needless 
pain is to be avoided, of course. Of two 
possibilities, equally promising, that one 
is to be chosen, other things being equal, 
which entails the least amount of suffer- 
ing for the persons involved. This is no 
flat rule; there is no way of measuring 
pain and pleasure, in spite of efforts to 
do so; nevertheless it is a useful prin- 
ciple to avoid pain that does no good, 
pain that is plainly pointless. On the 
other hand, to run away from duty, to 
shirk a deed of love, to decline to share 
a sorrow, only because it may cause us 
distress—that is to refuse to live as a 
Christian. This is to give up all hope 
of growing into the likeness of Christ. 
The rising walls of the Kingdom of God 
are cemented with blood, and if we will 


not offer our own we shut ourselves out 
of the glory. 


5. Coming out of this point is another 
piece of untruth posing as wisdom: “The 
two masters of mankind are pain and 
pleasure.” There have been attempts to 
build whole systems of ethics on that 
single principle. Good, on such a theory, 
means producing and enjoying the great- 
est amount of pleasure and avoiding the 
greatest amount of pain. This is called 
the “hedonic calculus” and people have 
sincerely tried to live by it. But it is a 
fallacy all the same, and not only because 
the hedonic calculus is impossible—for 
by what yardstick shall we compare 
heartaches and toothaches? How shall we 
balance off the loss of self-respect with 
a capital gain of ten thousand dollars? 
There may be people by the million who 
acknowledge only these two masters, 
pleasure and pain; but if they are good 
it is by indirection. Good and evil are 
not the same as pleasure and pain, and 
indeed may be quite the opposite. 

The whole difference between man and 
the brutes begins at this point; animals 
know what is painful and they avoid it; 
man arrives at his manhood when he 
knows what is wrong, and that what is 
wrong may be very pleasant indeed. As 
guides through some tangles, pleasure and 
pain may be listened to; but as masters, 
they are impostors. At life’s crossroads, 
the wise and the good listen for another 
Voice. 


PROGRESS does not carry with it reli- 

gious progress. It means rather that 
men have found new ways of being lost. 
—WILLIAM E. Hocxtinc. 
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Reformation Observance 
Is Gaining Uniformity 


NEw York (RNsS)—A trend is devel- 
oping toward a more stabilized observ- 
ance by Protestants of the Reformation 
Festival on the Sunday before Oct. 31. 

With the date of the celebration un- 
fixed by any single authoritative body, 
individual denominations have celebrated 
it optionally on either the Sunday pre- 
ceding or the one following Reformation 
Day, on the day itself, or not at all. 

Increasingly, the day is becoming one 
of Protestantism’s great festivals. It 
commemorates Martin Luther’s dramatic 
nailing of his 95 theses on the Castle 
church door at Wittenberg, Germany, 
Oct. 31, 1517, unexpectedly touching off 
a Church reform movement that swept 
across Europe. 


Reflecting the divergence characteristic 
whenever the Festival falls on a week- 
day, many church and organization cal- 
endars this year list Oct. 25 for the cele- 
bration, while numerous others show 
Nov. 1. General practice, but still not 
uniform, has been to observe the festival 
on the nearest Sunday. 


Minneapolis Presbytery 
Scores Community Fund 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—Refusal 
by the Community Chest and Minnea- 
polis Welfare Council to admit the local 
Planned Parenthood Association to coun- 
cil membership was scored here by the 
Minneapolis Presbytery of the United 
Presbytery Church, USA. 

The council, a division of the Com- 
munity Chest, is composed of 135 public 
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and private welfare agencies that par- 
ticipate in welfare planning and policy. 

Representing 39 congregations, the 
presbytery noted that at the church’s an- 
nual General Assembly in May, birth 
control by married couples was endorsed 
as a means of “voluntary family plan- 
ning and responsible parenthood.” 

In view of this stand, the local group 
declared: ‘We ought not to be apologetic 
or afraid of being accused of bigotry by 
standing up for our rights on this mat- 
ter.”’ 

A report adopted by the presbytery also 
urged member churches to speak out 
“with courage and candor’ on such issues 
as nuclear testing, disarmament, univer- 
sal military training, and economic as- 
sistance to underdeveloped nations. 

The presbytery called upon members 
to sign pledges of open occupancy stat- 
ing that they will welcome into their 
neighborhood “any new residents of good 
character regardless of race, creed or na- 
tional origin.” 


Pittsburgh Minister Is 
Praised by R. C. Paper 


PITTSBURGH, PA. (RNS)—A Roman 
Catholic publication here has praised a 
Presbyterian minister for his reaction to 
a federal court ruling that the reading 
of the Bible and the recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Pennsylvania’s public 
schools are unconstitutional. 

The Pittsburgh Catholic, official news- 
paper of the Pittsburgh diocese lauded 
Robert W. Young, pastor of North Pres- 
byterian Church here for placing “the 
matter in perspective by exclaiming that 
in their decision the federal judges were 
bowing to minority groups ‘bent on de- 
stroying religion in America.’ ” 

The paper’s editorial added that Mr. 
Young’s logic was “‘irrefutable”’ when he 
said: “It is not the Constitution’s intent 
to outlaw God from our national life.” 

It said a review of the recent history of 
rulings such as that concerning the place 
of the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer in 
public schools reveals the “unhappy fact 
that though these decisions may be in 
keeping with the letter of the law (which 
is doubtful), they certainly are out of 
harmony with the spirit in which these 
laws were written.” 

The Pittsburgh Catholic called for a 


reconciliation of the two—“the cold, im- 
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The Fellowship of Believers 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 1, 1959 
Acts 4:32-5:16. Printed Text 4:32-37; 5:12-16 


In recent weeks we have observed the 
early disciples witnessing for Christ. 
This week we look at the fellowship of 
believers, as realized in the early church. 

Jesus himself had ministered not only 
to the souls of men, but also to their 
bodies. He warned his disciples that at 
the last judgment the final destiny of 
men would depend on whether or not they 
fed the hungry and clothed the naked: 
“As you did it not to one of the least of 
these, you did it not to me” (Matthew 
25:45). 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that Christian brotherhood took a very 
practical shape among the Christians 
from the beginning. The apostles them- 
selves continued, no doubt, to maintain 
a common purse. Even after the first 
great ingathering at Pentecost, when 
3,000 souls were added to the church, the 
sense of responsibility did not diminish. 
Luke is careful to inform us: “All who 
believed were together, and had all things 
in common; and they sold their posses- 
sions and goods, and distributed them to 
all, as any had need” (Acts 2:44-45). 
Some months later, another large group 
was added to the church; the number 
now was approximately five thousand 
(4:4), but the sense of obligation did not 
diminish. 


The fellowship of the early church, 
according to this passage, was manifested 
in two ways: 

1. In the fact that the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and 
soul. In the last prayer that Jesus of- 
fered for his disciples, he said: “I pray 
for those also who are to believe in me 
through their word, that they may all be 
one ... that the world may believe that 
thou has sent me” (John 17:20-23). The 
fact that the souls of the early believers 
were knit together in the bonds of unity 
is one sign that they were filled with the 
spirit of Jesus, and was one of the sources 
of their strength. (Cf. Acts 1:14; 2:1, 
42, 44; 4:24. See also Romans 12:5, 
16-17; 1 Cor. 1:10; Eph. 4:1-6; Phil. 
2:1-11, etc.). It is true that divisions 
came later, even in New Testament times, 
but in its earliest days, its days of great- 
est power, the church was united, of one 
heart and soul; and this is the ideal 
toward which we must ever seek to return. 

2. In the fact that “‘no one said that 
any of the things which he possessed was 
his own, but they had everything in com- 
mon.” The statement is further explained 
in vss. 34-35: “There was not a needy 
person among them, for as many as were 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, 
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and brought the proceeds of what was 
sold and laid it at the apostles’ feet; and 
distribution was made to each as any 
had need.” 

It is plain from this latter statement 
that we are not to understand that the 
disciples surrendered all claims to private 
property and initiated the first experiment 
in communism. It seems rather that those 
who had means recognized their respon- 
sibility toward those who had none, and 
that wealthy donors sold their property 
and contributed the proceeds to the com- 
mon purse as the need arose. That the 
sale of private property was not com- 
pulsory is evidenced by the mention of 
Barnabas’ gift (4:36) as a point worthy 
of note, and above all by the words of 
Peter to Ananias (5:4). That the sale 
of property was not universal is evidenced 
by the fact that a little later we are told 
that Mark’s mother owned her own home 
(12:12). Modern “communism” is based 
upon the common ownership of the means 
of production and the liquidation of the 
capitalistic class. What we have here is 
not Marxian communism or anything like 
it, but the practice of Christian brother- 
hood, an unselfish spirit, which led each 
one to make the utmost sacrifice, even of 
property, to meet his brother’s need. 

One of the most liberal of these gifts 
was made by a man named Joseph, whom 
the disciples nicknamed Barnabas. He 
played a large part in the history of the 
early church, but hardly ever receives the 
recognition which is his due, perhaps 
because he was overshadowed by more 
dominant personalities, like Peter and 
Paul. The name Barnabas was given to 
him because he was “a son of consola- 
tion,” according to the King James Ver- 
sion, ‘fa son of exhortation,” according 
to the American Standard Version, “A 
son of encouragement,” according to the 
American Revised Version. No one of 
these translations is an adequate render- 
ing of the Greek, which is literally a son 
of “paraclesis.” The noun “paraclesis” 
comes from a verb meaning “to call to 
the side of.” Jesus uses the word to 
describe the ministry of the Holy Spirit. 
In his farewell discourse he promised 
the disciples that he would pray the 
Father, and he “shall give you another 
Paraclete” (John 14:16), i.e., one whom 
you can call to your side in every time 
of need. Barnabas was called a “son 
of paraclesis” because he was the right 
man to have by one’s side when he 
needed a helping hand, or helpful coun- 
sel, or a sympathetic heart. It might be 
that if one needed consolation, or exhor- 
tation, or encouragement, or help of some 
other sort, he could always count on 


Barnabas to do the proper thing. Neither 
exhortation or consolation nor encourage- 
ment would suffice in this case. Men were 
hungry, they needed food and clothing, 
so Barnabas sold a field—evidently a 
valuable one, and brought the money and 
laid it at the apostles’ feet. As we con- 
tinue our studies in the Book of Acts 
we will note how apt a description of 
Barnabas this phrase, “son of paracle- 
sis,’ is. He lacked Paul’s ability and 
Peter’s personality, but he was one of 
the most useful men in the early church, 
because he was a man on whom you 
could call in every time of need. 

How long the early Christians held 
their goods in common we cannot say. 
We read later of the poverty of the Chris- 
tian community in Jerusalem and some 
conclude that it was brought about by 
this early Christian communism. The 
facts given us in Scripture, however, do 
not warrant this conclusion. The poverty 
of these early Christians was due more 
likely to the persecution which they en- 
countered, the social and economic ostra- 
cism which they endured, rather than to 
the practice of Christian brotherhood. 

As the Christian community grew in 
numbers and extended to other regions 
it was no longer practicable to have a 
common purse, but the church, even when 
it had extended through the Roman Em- 
pire, through the voluntary offerings of 
its members, continued to provide for the 
physical wants of those who were in 
need. (Cf. Acts 6:1-6; 11:27-30; 2 Cor. 
8:9; Acts 24:17.) In the third century 
Lucian, a popular satirist, pilloried the 
Christians because of their simplicity. 
“These poor men,” he wrote, “have per- 
suaded themselves to it; at least most of 
them do. Moreover their lawgiver per- 
suaded them that they were all brethren, 
and that when once they come out and 
reject the Greek gods, they should then 
worship that crucified sophist and live 
according to his laws. Therefore they 
despise all things and hold everything in 
common... .” Lucian, a cultured Greek, 
despised the Christians for their absurb 
generosity, for their sacrificial concern 
for the physical needs of men they did 
not know. But not the common people. 
They said, “Behold how those Christians 
love one another,” and it was to this 
practice of Christian brotherhood that 
they referred, not to the mere expression 
of lofty sentiments. 

The immediate results of this close 
fellowship in sentiment and in the shar- 
ing of goods is described in verse 33: 
“And with great power the apostles gave 
their testimony to the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus.” The connection of this 
clause with the two preceding indicates 
very clearly that the preaching of the 
apostles was powerfully reinforced by 
the lives of the disciples. As we read 
through the early chapters of Acts, it 
becomes plain that the first Christian 
preachers were seeking to explain a qual- 
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ity of life which drew men to Christ. 
Unbelievers wanted to find the secret of 
that new power, that new joy, that sur- 
prising fellowship, that practical Chris- 
tian brotherhood which was manifest in 
the lives of the early disciples. And the 
task of the preacher was much easier than 
if he had to explain, or apologize for the 
disunity, the joylessness, the selfishness, 
the self-centeredness, of the Christian 
community. 

The ideal character of this early Chris- 
tian community is seen, finally, in the 
fact that “great grace was upon them all.” 
It is the grace of the Christian life that 
is meant, a result of the divine grace 
manifested by the offer of God’s redemp- 
tive love in Jesus Christ. In this case 
“it was only divine grace which enabled 
the wealthier individuals to overcome 
selfishness and make the community of 
goods a reality” by using their goods for 
the benefit of the whole. It was evident 
to the whole community that great grace 
was upon them all, “for distribution was 
made to each as any had need.” 


The first break in this early Christian 
fellowship came through the action of 
Ananias and Sapphira. Ananias, fired no 
doubt by the example of Barnabas, sold 
a bit of property and pretended to lay 
all the proceeds at the apostles’ feet. A 
part of the price, however, with his wife’s 
consent, he kept back for his own use. 
We should note very carefully that Ana- 
nias was not compelled to sell his prop- 
erty, or to give all the proceeds after 
he had sold it. He sinned when he 
claimed to have given all, when, as a 
matter of fact, he had not. He desired 
credit that he did not deserve. He wanted 
the praise of the community for the sacri- 
fice of his goods and at the same time 
wanted to enjoy his money. He was, 
therefore, a hypocrite and a liar. 

The book of Acts makes it clear that 
Sapphira shared in her husband’s guilt; 
her role, though not an active one, was 
none the less significant. Moffatt trans- 
lates: “Ananias appropriated some of the 
purchase money with the connivance of 
his wife.” Weymouth renders it, “with 
her full knowledge and consent.” Hal- 
ford E. Luccock has some penetrating 
remarks on her part in the transaction. 
He recalls the popularity given to the 
“Ananias Club” by Theodore Roosevelt 
and others and adds: 

“Yet Sapphira is a far more charac- 
teristic figure in human experience. And 
a larger share of evil and guilt attaches 
to her for hers was the crime of ‘con- 
nivance and consent.’ Sapphira was not 
the master-mind in the scheme... the 
spider who spun the web. She merely 
knew and consented. She did not stop 
it or try to stop it; she ‘let it ride.’ The 
people who know and consent to evil do 
far more to make possible and perpetuate 
evil that the inventive mind which origi- 
nates it. For those who contribute their 
consent—or their indifference, which 
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amounts to the same thing—so far out- 
number the positive engineers of evil 
that their connivance is the ultimate rea- 
son for the extent of evil. The ancient 
and dishonorable order of Sapphira holds 
the world back from moral advance by 
the stout chains of consent. The word 
Sapphira literally means ‘beautiful’; the 
indifference of the consenting Sapphiras is 
literally the ugliest thing in the world” 
(The Acts of the Apostles in Present Day 
Preaching). 

Peter did not pronounce the doom upon 
Ananias, and probably did not anticipate 
his death, though he did foresee in the 
light of what had happened the judgment 
that would come against Sapphira. Their 
deception constituted the first open breach 
in the fellowship of the church, the first 
public sin against its purity and peace. 
Their sudden death is not explained in 
Scripture; some no doubt gave a purely 
natural explanation, the result of shock, 
of humiliation following upon their pub- 
lic exposure; the church, no doubt, saw 
God’s hand in the matter—a divine judg- 
ment against sin, “a signal proof that 
though hypocriscy and impurity cannot 
be kept out of the church, the law of 
holiness remains inexorable; there can 
be no compromise with God’s righteous- 
ness.” 

If the shock of the exposure cost first 
Ananias and then Sapphira his and her 
life, it reveals the high ethical ideals 
prevalent in the first generation of be- 
lievers. Politicians, labor leaders, and 
business men, convicted of paltry or even 
serious dishonesty, or to say the least, 
of a grievous lack of ethical sensitivity, 
too often suffer little or no opprobrium 
when their sorry record is brought out 
into the light. Our lax society too often 
shrugs its shoulder, as though it is noth- 
ing more than is to be expected. If this 
had been the case in the early church, 
Ananias, no doubt, would have lived out 
his days. 


After the sudden death of Ananias and 
Sapphira the efforts of the early disciples 
seem to have been redoubled. “And by 
the hands of the apostles were many signs 
and wonders wrought among the people.” 
The time would come when the chief 
evidence of the Holy Spirit’s presence 
and power would be in the transformed 
lives of the disciples, the fruits enumer- 
ated by Paul in Gal. 5:22 (love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness and self control), 
but for the present the signs and wonders 
found most impressive were no doubt 
miracles of healing, speaking with 
tongues and the like. 

Verse 13 is quite a puzzle, and many 
and varied interpretations have been set 
forth. Some think that the “all” of vs. 12 
refers to the Christian community, the 
“rest” in vs. 13 to non-believers. But this 
seems to be contradicted by the opening 
clause of vs. 14. Moffatt thinks the verses 
ought to be rearranged to read as follows: 





“Now they all without exception met in 
the portico of Solomon. Though the peo- 
ple extolled them, not a soul from the 
outside dared to join them. On the other 
hand crowds of men and women who 
believed in the Lord were brought in. 
Many miracles and wonders were per- 
formed among the people by the apostles.” 


Others think the “all” in vs. 12 refers 
to the apostles. They wrought many signs 
and wonders among the people, and stood 
as a group apart from all the rest of the 
believers; howbeit the people magnified 
them (i.e., the apostles) and _ believers 
were the more added to the Lord. It may 
be that there is a definite contrast be- 
tween “the rest” in vs. 13, and “‘believers” 
in vs. 14. Believers were added to the 
Lord, but no one dared to join the Chris- 
tian community (there were no rich 
Christians—perhaps because the attitude 
of the Sanhedrin was generally known), 
even though the people generally extolled 
them. The veneration of the throng 
reached such proportions “that they even 
carried out the sick into the streets and 
laid them on beds and couches, that as 
Peter came by, at the least his shadow 
might overshadow some one of them.” 
We can be sure that none were healed by 
Peter’s shadow; some were healed no 
doubt by their faith, superstitious though 
it might be, like that of the woman who 
touched the hem of Jesus’ garment. 
“Your faith,” he said (not the garment, 
or the touch) “has made you well.” 
(Mark 5:34). 

William Barclay in his popular study 
book on The Acts of the Apostles (West- 
minster Press) suggests that this para- 
graph tells us three things about the early 
church: 

1. It tells us where the church met. 
Their meeting place was Solomon’s colon- 
nade. That was one of the two great 
colonnades which surrounded the Temple 
area. The early Christians were constant 
in their attendance at the House of God. 
Daily they kept their appointment with 
God. They desired ever to know God 
better and ever to draw upon God’s 
strength for life and living.” 

Dr. Barclay does not mean to suggest, 
of course, that the early disciples met 
only in the Temple. An early reference 
tells us that day by day they attended 
the Temple together and broke bread in 
their homes (Acts 2:46). 

2. The paragraph “tells us how the 
church met. The early Christians assem- 
bled in the place, where, of all places, 
everyone would see them (and this despite 
the decree of the Sanhedrin that they 
must no longer speak in Jesus’ name). 
They had no idea of hiding their Chris- 
tianity. They knew what had happened 
to the apostles and what might well at 
any moment happen to them; but they 
were determined to show all men whose 
they were and where they stood. 

“3. It tells us that the early church was 
a supremely effective church. Things 
happened. ... The days when the healing 
ministry of the church was in the very 
forefront of its work are over, although 
they may well return.” 


(Do you agree with Dr. Barclay on this 
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BOOK NOTES 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. By David J. Ernsberger. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 172 pp. 
$3.75. 

The dedication of this book to the late 
Lewis J. Sherrill will be enough to com- 
mend it to the sympathetic interest of 
people concerned for a sound procedure 
in Christian education. Mr. Ernsberger 
was taught by Dr. Sherrill. He has had 
experience on the congregational level in 
putting into practice some of the ideas he 
learned and he reports these and the re- 
sults of other adult programs in his 
recent book. He is now pastor of a new 
Presbyterian church in suburban Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

The book deals with the role of the 
minister as teacher, and it emphasizes 
the teaching obligation of the church. 
The author makes it very clear that adult 
education in the church is no sideline, but 
is to be a primary emphasis. He dis- 
cusses the interests and attitudes of the 
layman of today as well as the demands 
that are to be made upon him tomorrow. 

One of the great contributions of the 
book is the report of what is taking place 
in many churches through small study 
groups. The book, however, does more 
than report. It challenges and inspires. 

It would bring about a veritable revo- 
lution in many dead or stereotyped situ- 
ations if this idea of adult Christian edu- 
cation were followed in those churches. 
—A.N.B. 


LAKE FOREST OFFERS 
$7,500 BOOK PRIZE 


LAKE Forest, ILL. (RNS)—A $7,500 
Bross Foundation prize for the best book 
correlating an area of learning and the 
Christian religion will be awarded at 
Lake Forest College at the end of year- 
long international competition Sept. 1, 
1960, it was announced here. 

Established in 1879 by pioneer Chi- 
cago businessman William Bross, a 
founder, trustee and long-time benefactor 
of the college, the decennial award is a 
memorial to his son, Nathaniel. 

Not limited to scholars, the competition 
is open to men and women of every pur- 
suit throughout the world. Under terms 
of the bequest, essence of the work must 








point? It might be helpful here to read 
again the reports of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Religion and Health to recent 
Presbyterian, U.S., General Assemblies). 
“But the Church,” Dr. Barclay adds, 
“still exists to make bad men good; it 
still exists that through it the miracles 
of God’s grace should happen. Men will 
always throng to a Church wherein men’s 
lives are changed.” This no one can 


question. 
Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Exlucation, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 


ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


OCTOBER 19, 1959 


“demonstrate the divine origin of the 
Christian Scriptures and show further 
how science and revelation coincide to 
prove the existence, the providence, or 
any and all of the attributes of the Chris- 
tian Deity,” said John R. Howard, acting 
president of the college. 

Winner of the first Bross award, in 
1880, was Mark Hopkins, American edu- 
cator who for 36 years was president of 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Horror of the Future. Robert J. Burros. 
Banner-Social Press, N. Y. $2, paper. 

The Use of the Bible with Adults. Rob- 
ert E. Koenig. Christian Education Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $2.50, cloth. $2, paper. 

Your Money and Your Church. Richard 
Byfield & James P. Shaw. Doubleday & Co., 
N. Y. $3.95. 

George Fox and the Quakers. Torch 
Book. Henry Van Etten. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $1.35, paper. 








The 1950 prize went to Prof. Amos N. 
Wilder, then of the University of Chicago 
and now on the faculty of Harvard Di- 
vinity School, Cambridge, Mass. In all, 
the foundation has recognized 14 authors, 
eight of them residents of Scotland, Eng- 
land or Lebanon. 
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Where does your church 
fit in the Church? Young 
people and adults turn to 
Stanley Stuber’s concise 
primer on church history. 
$3.50 at your bookstore 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, N.Y. C. 7 


DENOMINATIONS 





Books of lasting interest from 


rue Westminster Dress 


By DonaLp J. CAMPBELL. Bishop Campbell shows 
how the individual may bridge the gap between 
belief and practice in order to live an integrated 


Christian life. 


$2.50 


By DavipD WESLEY Soper. One of Protestantism’s 
most provocative thinkers answers those to whom 


God is a vague and shadowy figure. 


$2.50 


The Revelation of God 


in Human Suffering 


By Wayne E. Oates. Laymen and ministers alike 
will find comfort and inspiration in Professor 
Oates’ demonstration of how suffering develops 
our spiritual maturity and binds us in Christian 


fellowship. 


$2.75 


The Letter to the Romans 


By Emit Brunner. Dr. Brunner’s brilliant com- 
mentary reveals for every reader the full triumph 


of Paul’s most important message. 


$3.50 


In His Service 


By Lewis S. MupcE. A study of the meaning and 
message of the church today, with compelling em- 
phasis on Christian responsibility in service. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 








MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Donald L. Erwin, from Princeton, W. 
Va., to associate pastor of the Palma Ceia 
church, Tampa, Fla. 

Otis W. Welch, from Old Hickory, 
Tenn., to the Midland church, 7515 Mel- 
rose Ave., at Hanley Rd., University City 
14, Mo. 

Wade H. Boggs from Atlanta, Ga., to 
2732 Hilton Ave., Columbus, Ga., where 
he is serving as interim pastor of the 
First church, 

James M. Gilbert, Harrodsburg, Ky., 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Mayfield, Ky. 

William D. Varker, from Culpeper, Va., 
to 3908 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C. 

W. F. O’Kelley, now honorably retired, 
from Rockdale, Texas, to 923 Fairview 
St., Shreveport, La. 

K. Sherwood McKee, from Houston, 
Texas, to associate minister of the Casa 
Linda church, Dallas, Texas, 9353 Garland 
Rd., Dallas 18. 

R. M. Roberts, from Columbus, Ga., to 
Box 418, Sparta, Ga. 

J. A. McQueen, from Fulton, 
2017 McCoy Ave., Salem, Oreg. 

James M. McNair, from Elberton, Ga., 
to the First church, Shelby, Miss. 

Anderson W. Buchanan, from Kingston, 
N. J., to 2370-A Lindmont Circle, N. E., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Philip M. Bell, Waco, Texas, will be- 
come associate minister of Westminster 
church, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1. 

G. William Ingram from Northfork, Va., 
to the Richwood, W. Va., church, 64 E. 
Main St. 

Fielding D. Russell, Jr., from Eastman, 
Ga., to the Buford, Ga., church. 

Gordon K. Reed from Signal Mountain, 
Tenn., to the Wee Kirk church, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Albert E. Simmons from Waterford, 
Va., to the Ben Hill church, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mo., to 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Wayne H. Keller, from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to the Southminster church, 19802 8th 
Ave., S., Seattle 88, Wash. 

Leonard W. Mcintire, from Nelsonville, 
Ohio, to 1148 Fourth St., Logan, Ohio. 

Roy M. Smith, from Evanston, IIL, 
to 740 N. 4th Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

John E. Stevens, from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to 2630 57th Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Oct. 28. 


NEW YORK STAFF 

Camille A. Chazeaud, of Paris, France, 
is now serving as a temporary replace- 
ment for John C. Corbin, secretary for 
Ecumenical Interpretation of the United 
Presbyterian, USA, Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations in the New 
York offices. Dr. Corbin is on a three- 
months visit in Africa and the Middle 
East. 


CAMPUS SERVICES 
Marion H. Currie of the First church, 
Hamlet, N. C., led the recent fall services 





FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 

Coeducational, liberal arts col- 

lege. Located on the bay in the 

heart of Florida’s Suncoast. 

Founded in 1958 by Synods of 

Florida U. S. and United. Edu- 

cational excellence in a Christian , 
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at Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, 
N. C. 


TELEVISION HOST 

William H. Kirkland, professor of 
Christian Ethics at McCormick Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill., following his October ap- 
pearance on two “Look Up and Live” 
CBS television programs, will serve as 
host and narrator on the November 2 
program in the same series, interpreting 
the significance of the “Beat Generation” 
from the standpoint of religion, 


WEATHERHEAD 

Leslie D. Weatherhead, 66, sometimes 
called the “best known religious writer 
in the English-speaking world,” has indi- 
cated his early retirement as pastor of 
City Temple, London, after 23 years in 
that place of service. A Methodist, Dr. 
Weatherhead has been “on loan” to the 
interdenominationally prominent “Cathe- 
dral of Non-Conformity,” which is Con- 
gregational in affiliation and government, 
He is the author of 25 or more books. The 
old City Temple was destroyed by Nazi 
bombs in World War II. It was replaced 
last year by a new $1,204,000 structure. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 


At 1204 Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, Va.; 
the Lardner C. Moores (Japan); the R. K. 


Robinsons (Korea), the Campbell D. Wal- 
laces (Congo); the Homer A. Spencers 
(Mexico). 


At 1206 Rennie: the E. S. Kings, Sr. 
(Congo); the William J. Andersons, Jr, 
(Congo); Frances E. Hesser (Brazil); 
Catherine Fultz (Japan). 

At 1208 Rennie: the Robert W. Rein- 
holds (Congo); the William H. Cranes 
(Congo); the Charles Rosses, Jr. (Con- 
go); Sara Barry (Korea). 


DEATHS 

Walter R. Taylor, 28, formerly of the 
faculty of Belhaven College, and this year 
studying on his doctorate in English at 
the University of Virginia, died as a 
result of a fall down the steps in a class- 
room building Oct. 8. He was crippled, 
using crutches, and partially blind as a 
result of arthritis and other complications. 
The son of H. Kerr Taylor of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Board of Education, his 
three minister-brothers are Alfred G., 
Charlottesville, Va; David W., Bristol, 
Va.; John Randolph, Washington, D. C. 
Funeral services were conducted in Char- 
lottesville, with John F. Anderson of 
Orlando, Fla., formerly of Dallas where 
the Taylors served with him in the First 
church, as the minister. 





Maryville 


(Founded 1819) 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., offering a well- 
balanced curriculum in 26 major subject areas. 
accredited. Students from 35 states and several foreign 
# | | countries in student body of about eight hundred. Cost of 

'@) ege $890 a year for tuition, board, room, and fees, with sub- 
stantial reduction possible through widely-known, Student 
Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 
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FLORA 
MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 
Established 
1896 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


Applications accepted for the 1959-60 school year. 


Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


Write for information 








*% Belhaven is the college for YOU . . 


BECAUSE it is small, student and 
faculty relationships are close 
and friendly. 

BECAUSE it is a Christian school, 
it offers the best atmosphere 
for intellectual growth. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 





Selhaven College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


McFerran Crowe, President 


A Four-Year Coeducational College Owned by 
the Synod of Mississippi 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


excellence for our 


Maxton, North Carolina 








QUEENS 





CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 
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